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experiments, notes how it feels, and then compares results, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any progress can result. 

B. A. Nobeis. 
Albany, N. Y. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. George 

Santayaxa. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1906. Vol. V., 

Reason in Science, pp. ix -f- 320. 

In the various reviews of the previous volumes of ' The Life of Reason ' 
there has been such flattering unanimity of opinion concerning the au- 
thor's scholarship, the facinations of his style and the rich suggestiveness 
of his interpretations, that further comment on these features might be- 
gin to cloy. 

Having discussed Professor Santayana's standpoint and the general 
outline of his undertaking in a review of the first four volumes of his 
work in No. 8 of the current volume of this Journal, we may pass at 
once to the contents of this volume. Indeed, so concrete and all-pervasive 
are Professor Santayana's standpoint and method that each volume and 
most of the chapters may, like Emerson's paragraphs, stand alone. 

Disregarding for the present what appear to the writer as certain 
discrepancies, some of which will be noted further on, we shall let the 
author's general ' intent,' to use his own term, speak. 

The difference between science and myth does not lie in the fact that 
one is less speculative than the other, but in the fact that the speculations 
of science are made to be verified, while a myth is final and absolute. 
Further, the only kind of verification a myth could have would consist 
in the accidental discovery of a sense-object corresponding, point for 
point, with the mythical object. But, " Gravitation and natural selection, 
being schemes of relation, can never exist substantially and on their own 
account. ... A hypothesis, being a discursive device, gains its utmost 
validity when its discursive value is established. It is not, it merely 
applies; and every situation in which it is found to apply is a proof of 
its truth. ... To verify a theory as if it were not a method but a 
divination of occult existences would be to turn the theory into a myth 
and then to discover that what the myth pictured had, by a miracle, an 
actual existence" (p. 10). 

Nor does this hypothetical procedure of science reduce its results to 
mere ' appearances ' in invidious comparison with something else as 
reality. Such a conception of science merely convicts its possessor of the 
elementary mistake of first identifying reality either with the ideal, the 
hypothetical element, as does the transcendentalist, or with the immediate, 
the existential element, as does the materialist, and then regarding the 
other factor as a foreign, disturbing, vitiating element, with mere ' ap- 
pearance ' as the joint result. But we have only to keep fast hold of the 
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conception of reality, life as consisting of both these elements, hypotheses 
and the immediate sense experiences to which they lead, and of the fact 
that this also is just what constitutes science, in its fullest sense, to see 
that science gives the most adequate conception of reality — all others 
being abstractions from it. Thus dialectic is the abstraction of the 
hypothetical, as physics is of the mechanical, the existential element. 
"If science thus contains the sum total of our rational conviction and 
gives us the only picture of reality on which we should care to dwell, we 
have but to consult the sciences in detail to ascertain, as far as possible, 
what sort of a universe we live in " (p. 319). 

Thus speaks Santayana, the pragmatist, the dynamic idealist or 
empiricist, whatever you will. But, as was pointed out in the discussion 
of the other volumes above referred to, we have to reckon also with 
Santayana, the Greek, the perfectionist. This is foreshadowed in the 
general division of science into physics, which deals with things and 
events, and dialectic, which deals with the ' forms ' of things and events. 
And when we read (p. 209 et passim) that ' these forms are invulnerable, 
eternal and free' we surely have a confession of Platonism, pure and 
undefiled. This means, of course, that there is a realm or portion of 
reality that never undergoes any reconstruction whatever, and if 
Santayana the pragmatist did not step in, Santayana the Platonist would 
have to deal with all the old puzzles involved in relating a realm of abso- 
lute fixity to one of absolute fluidity. 

It is Santayana the finalist also speaking in numerous utterances, 
beginning, ' When science is perfected,' ' If science were perfect,' etc., 
who laments the grotesque inadequacy of consciousness to represent its 
tremendously complex objects (p. 81) as if this very complexity itself 
were not already in consciousness, otherwise how should we complain of 
it. The development of this motive is carried so far as to say (pp. 82-83) 
that the inadequacy of sense-perception ' retards science and renders 
hypotheses necessary ' ! as if the author did not elsewhere most con- 
vincingly show that it is just the inadequacy of the senses that makes 
science possible and necessary ; that hypothesis is the very soul of science ; 
and that every development of the powers of sense-perception, e. g., the 
microscope, the telescope, etc., instead of doing away with hypotheses, 
only creates a new demand for them. 

This rivalry of ultimatism and evolutionism is responsible, too, for 
the ambiguity in the role of thought in science. On the one hand, 
thought seems to effect, to establish relationships between things. On 
the other, it is the mere ' product,' ' expression,' ' shadow,' ' music,' ' in- 
cense,' etc., of a world of things already and independently in relation. 
Now thought is the method of experience, again it simply discovers ' the 
method already existing in the flux of things' (p. 117). Yet again, the 
edges of this cleavage are so brought together as to form a real circuit 
in which the reaction of thought upon the things of which it is the 
expression is clearly recognized; in which thought not only acknowledges 
its ' natural ' parentage, but renders some filial service. Thus, " Thought's 
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rational function consists, as we then perceive, in expressing a natural 
situation and improving that situation by expressing it. . . . Expres- 
sion makes thought a power in the very world from which thought drew 
its being, and renders it in some measure self-sustaining and self- 
assured." 1 Here surely no vestige remains of the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between efficient and final causes elsewhere so devotedly expounded 
and defended. 

Of the chapters not already mentioned the reviewer finds the one on 
' History ' and the three on ' Prerational, Rational and Post-rational 
Morality,' especially stimulating. In the chapters on ' The Nature of 
Intent ' and ' Dialectic,' which deal with logical questions, notwithstand- 
ing repeated affirmations of the natural origin of reflection, the account 
of its operations seems to cut it loose too much from its base. Deduction 
is given more independence of induction and of hypothesis (p. 97) than 
many will wish to allow. 

But a logic-chopping type of criticism can not do Professor 
Santayana's work justice. For, despite the discordant note of finalism, 
it still remains that nowhere has the essentially vital character of reason 
been more clearly, forcefully and gracefully stated than in these volumes. 
Moreover, the distinctive thing in Professor Santayana's important con- 
tribution is that this character of reason has been exhibited, not in a 
formal and dialectic fashion, but by a scholarly appeal to the various 
contentual ' fields ' of experience. 

A. W. Moore. 
The University of Chicago. 

A New Interpretation of Herbart's Psychology and Educational Theory 

through the Philosophy of Leibniz. John Davidson. Edinburgh and 

London : Blackwood & Sons. 1906. Pp. 191. 

An excellent work, growing out of discussions concerning the relation 
of Herbart's philosophy to his educational theory. It is not an exposition 
of Herbart, but an interpretation, as its title states. The author's style 
is clear and easy, but he assumes that the reader is already familiar with 
the subject and the work is not suited to the student who is just begin- 
ning in the field of philosophy or education. 

Some writers admit the practical value of Herbart's educational theory, 
but deny the validity of his philosophical principles. Dr. Davidson does 
not believe in this separation, and he comes forward with a defense of 
Herbart's philosophy. His purpose may be best stated in his own words : 

" That the central positions of the Herbartian pedagogy are based on 
Herbart's psychology and ethics, and that the latter are in turn of such 
a character as to meet the demands of a science and art of education, it 
will be our task to attempt to prove as we proceed. We entertain the 
hope of being able to show that the conception of ' mechanism,' applied 
with such condemnatory signification against the Herbartian psychology, 
must give place to such conceptions as ' organism ' and ' function,' as 

4 P. 180. Italics mine. 



